Reaction to Intervention
entrance of the Dardanelles by the English fleet to hold   itself at   our  ambassador's   disposal;   Russian invasion of the Danubian principalities followed.    This last incident  led  to  the weary  series  of diplomatic communications between London, Paris and St Petersburg.    It was closed in the late winter or early spring of 1854 by Lord  Clarendon's  statement, that if the Russian troops did not recross the Pruth before the end  of April,   it  would   be   considered by England as  the Czar's declaration of war.    The conduct, the intrigues, the leaders' quarrels and the vicissitudes of the struggle belong to general history, and need not be retold here.    Hostilities had in effect begun before diplomacy despaired of peace.    At our own Foreign Office, Lord Clarendon with his staff, including permanent Undersecretary  Hammond, and   political   Under-Secretary Lord Henry Petty, afterwards Lord Lansdowne, was at work night and day.    Not less busy were our own chief embassies on the Continent or the chanceries of foreign Powers.   Yet at this very time the combatants were actually pressing to the field with the speed and spirit of knights pricking to the tournament.    The French and English fleets were riding at their anchorage in Besika Bay. The great Eltchi, in the manner already described, had vetoed the Porte's compliance with the Czar's last orders.    By i7th June 1853 Lord Clarendon had arranged a friendly understanding with Austria.   This was described  at  the time by one of Clarendon's predecessors,   Granville,   as   " only   a   step   in   the  right direction/' because it did not, as some had hoped it would   do,   include   Prussia.    The  truth   is  that our diplomacy at Berlin was baffled by Count Bismarck, then beginning his career.    To him the true Prussian
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